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For “‘ The Friend.” 
Joseph Oxley. 
(Continued from page 299.) 

While quite young in the ministry he was 
engaged in several short journeys, which he 
records as seasons of renewed covenant, and 
an earnest travail of soul to be found “ fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord.” On the 28th day 
of 6th mo. 1744, he was married to Elizabeth 
Fenn, of Norwich, and removed to that place, 
continuing in the same business. In the year 
1750 he visited the meetings in and about 
London, and some others in the west of Eng- 
land ; excepting which visit, it appears he was 
mostly at home for nearly nine years, when 
his wife was removed from him by death, in 
the year 1753, leaving “a sorrowful husband 
and four small children.” He continued in 
the watch-making business until bis sight 
failed, when a “Friend in reputation and 
character, and of considerable worth in the 
world, agreed with me to go into business to- 
gether in the worsted manufacture in Nor. 
wich ; and so I became the principal in con- 
ducting the business. I was often abroad on 
that account, sometimes at London and other 
times in Holland.” 

In the year 1757, he was married to Mary 
Burr, who “had an acceptable gift in the 
ministry,” and was not unfrequently called 
abroad to labor in that service. The next 
place we find Joseph Oxley called to labor 
was in some parts of Leicestershire, Notting- 
hamshire, Derbyshire, Yorkshire and Liacoln- 
shire,” which he engaged in during the Ist 
mo. 1758. Writing to his wife under date of 
2d mo. 14th, he remarks, ‘‘ Although I am 
low in body and mind, I am strong and rich 
in faith; greatly rejoicing in the warfare in 
which I am now afresh engaged. The answer 
of peace and well done accompanies me from 
day to day.” J 

At Brigg he writes: ‘‘We were informed of 
& man being in town under the character of 
a Friend: I soon made out that he was not in 
unity i a man of a forward spirit, and very 
weak capacity. We were much afraid of hav- 
ing our meetings on First-day disturbed by 
him. He, in his own forward and weak mind, 
invited many to the meeting, and many 
through his invitation came, it was judged 
with intent rather to mock than to profit 
thereby ; but, blessed be the Lord, who was 
with his poor depending children, though we 
had much of the rabble, Truth kept them in 
good order: the Gospel was preached freely, 


dominion over all, praised be the Lord for 
ever. I now apprehended I had done all that 
was required of me, and returning home [ 
felt sweet returns of peace flowing in my 
bosom beyond measure, my heart was abun. 
dantly comforted, in which melody of soul I 
thanked and praised the Lord for his great 
goodness.” 

After continuing at home about two years, 
he found his mind under exercise to ‘“‘ make a 
religious visit to Friends in Essex and Hert- 
fordshire, and set out in the 4th mo. 1760. 
While in Essex he writes: “I would just ob- 
serve, there are many meetings in this county, 
and a fine appearance of Friends, and I do not 
remember ever visiting a county wherein I 
have had greater openness and freedom in 
preaching the Gospel.” He was at Royston, 
Baldock, Hitchen and Ashwell, in which lat. 
ter place lived Barbara Everard, “a poor, 
honest, decrepit creature, apparently con- 
vulsed all over, by which her speech is much 
affected, and her understanding also. Yet the 
Lord has been pleased to make use of this 
young woman in an extraordinary manner, 
having bestowed on her a gift in the ministry, 
in which office she appears above many of far 
more natural talents; in common conversation 
she is difficult to be understood, being of a 
stammering tongue, bat very clear in utter- 
ance in her ministry, her matter very correct 
and sound, opens the Scriptures very clearly, 
and preaches the Gospel with great power 
and authority, and is of singular service in 
this place: she had at this meeting good ser- 
vice.” <A short time after this J. O. received 
a letter from Barbara Everard, which shows 
so conclusively that her spirit was quick of 
understanding, that the following extracts are 
thought to be too pertinent to pass over io 
silence. “I believe the Lord will have a peo- 
ple to bear testimony to his great name and 
Tratb in the earth, for he is sometimes pleased 
to make use of mean and contemptible instra- 
ments, to bear testimony to his great name, 
of which number I[ am one, as thou knowest 
very well. Yet the Lord doth not forsake 
me, for he is near to help all those that put 
their trust in him. For some time I hada 
concern upon my mind to go to a place called 
Weson, about ten miles from Baldock, to have 
a meeting, where there had not been a meet- 
ing held for about twenty years before, which 
made me loth to give up toit. But when the 
mighty power of God arose in me, I was made 
willing, and my uncle and one of our young 
friends went with me, and the meeting was 
very large, there being as was supposed two 
hundred people at it, and I had a good open 
time among them, and they behaved soberly, 
so that I came away with the reward of peace 
in my own bosom: for the Lord is a rich re- 
warder of all them that faithfully serve him,” 

Thus the Head of the Church is pleased to 
commission whom he will, to bear his name 


‘before the people, clearly demonstrating that 
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the wisdom and teaching of man, is not the 
qualifying power to preach “ Christ the power 
of God, and the wisdom of God.’ In the hu- 
mility which ever accompanies the devoted 
follower of the Saviour of the world, was the 
great apostle brought to acknowledge “my 
speech and my preaching was not with en- 
ticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demon- 
stration of the spirit and of power.” After 
attending the meetings in those counties and 
the Yearly Meeting in London, he returned 
home in the 6th mo. 1760. 

In the retrospect of this visit he pens the 
following remarks: “ Lot it be weightily con- 
sidered by all such as apprehend themselves 
called to travel in the work of the ministry, 
that he who hath called us is holy and hath 
said: ‘Be ye holy,’ and in another place, 
‘Walk before me, and be thou perfect.’ As 
we preach Christ, the way to perfection, in 
all manner of conduct and conversation, it 
behooves us to walk in great circumspection 
and care, lest, unwarily, our example should 
be such as to occasion the Truth to be evilly 
spoken of.” 

‘“‘T had now been at Norwich about sixteen 
years, during which time our meetings had 
been evidently increasing, and still continued 
so, not only as to numbers amongst ourselves, 
but also from amongst those of other societies, 
who have been convinced of the blessed Truth, 
and joined usin religious fellowship; some of 
whom have become as princes among the 
people. The Almighty has been abundantly 
gracious in affording a time of precious visita- 
tion, wherein many sons have been called as 
from far, and daughters as from the ends of 
the earth; a growth in the Trath has been 
experienced, and many have become pablish- 
ers of the same glorio.s truths of the Gospel. 
At my first coming hither, there were but 
three Friends in the ministry, namely, George 
Dupleage, Joseph Gurney, and Robert Letch- 
worth; the former was removed by death a 
few weeks after my coming, R. L. removed 
himself and family towards London, J. G. 
lived about six years after my coming, and 
then died; so that in that capacity I was left 
almost alone. But a hope sprang up in my 
mind at that time, that it would not always 
be so; and it is now a matter of no small com- 
fort, that the Lord in his goodness has been 
pleased to increase the number, that I think 
there are of men and women not less than 
sixteen, who appear in public testimony in an 
acceptable manner. I wish we may all be 
preserved through the various trials and vicis- 
situdes of life unreproachable, and stand faith- 
ful to the end in the testimony of Jesus.” 

After being at home about two years, he 
says he ‘found an increasing exercise and 
growing concern to pay a religious visit to 
Friends in the nation of Ireland. The pro 
spect of this visit had attended me more or 
less for fifteen years, and now I could no 
longer, with any degree of peace, withstand 
the divine requiring; I therefore made suit- 
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able preparation for leaving my business and 
family, and laid my concern before our Month- 
ly Meeting, and a certificate was granted me 
for that purpose.” In the 5th mo. 1762, he 
left his home on this embassy of love to the 
souls of men, and after a prosperous journey 
landed at Dublin in about six days. The nar- 
rative continues: “The master of the vessel 
was very kind, but one of the passengers, an 
officer in the army, was not so, but made 
ridicule of the Quaker, as he styled me, and 
the movings of the Spirit. He had me in 
great derision, and at length, growing very 
insolent and affronting, I found it my duty in 
the Truth to reprove and admonish him: 
which I did, and the Lord was with me and 
gave me courage and strength, and power 
over him. He was afterwards still and quiet, 
and continued so all the time we were to- 
gether. Some few years afterwards, being in 
London, I went into one of the prisons to see 
one that owed me some money, where I saw 
this man, who viewed me with great shame ; 
he was there for some misdemeanor.” 

After attending many mectings he writes 
from Ballitore: “Oh! how does my poor 
weary soul travel from place to place, and from 
one meeting to another, sceking the living 
amongst the dead. There is in most places 
great plainness and great dryness, emptiness 
and show; I hope the Lord’s servants by their 
many faithful labors will be clear, and the 
blood of the unfaithful will be on their own 
heads. * * * Through mercy I continue 
in a good state of health, much better than I 
expected ; but my spiritual exercise is greater 
than ever yet I have met with; yet, blessed 
be the name of the Lord, when I am near 
sinking and almost ready to faint, he is pleased 
to appear, to uphold and strengthen, to refresh 
and comfort his poor tried servant!” 

(To be continued.) 


a 
For “The Friend.” 


Evolution, or the theory of the natural development 
of forms of organic life from lower or anterior 
forms or types. 

(Continued from page 291.) 

‘‘We remount our chariot and advance on 
our downward way. The next great geologi- 
cal division, the Seconpary, opens before us 
with the Cretaceous or Chalk formation—a 
stratification of more than two thousand feet 
in thickness, and which was built up for the 
most part by slow sedimentary deposition at 
the bottom of the sea. In passing through 
this immense cretaceous bed, therefore, we 
traverse a period of time that is overwhelm- 
ing to contemplate. And through it all, how 
different, how strange the aspect of our globe 
as compared with what it now is. At this 
epoch, not one of the present great physical 
features of the earth was in existence—our 
vast mountain ranges, the Pyrenees, the Alps, 
the Himalayas, and the Andes had not yet 
been elevated above the even surface of the 
deep. The cretaceous sea flowed unruffled 
over the sites of Sinai and Lebanon and 
Ararat, while at its bottom was slowly accu- 
mulating the sediment, which after untold 
periods was to constitute the soil of Eden, and 
to enrich the vales and hills of God’s Promised 
Land. But we must not linger here—con- 
tinuing our descent, we next pass through the 
vast Jurassic system of more than a mile in 
thickness, whose multitudinous and varying 
strata testify of ages and cycles of ages occu- 
pied in its formation, which it is not in the 
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power of man to compute or estimate.—Hav-|dred and sixty teeth. Its paddles were con. 
ing now, then, reached an epoch that is all|structed of more than a hundred octagonal 
but immeasurably distant, let us halt again to} bones, all most admirably connected together, 
test our Theory of Development. Are animal|Its organs of vision possessed the most re. 
organisms here generally of a low and simple|markable peculiarities, and were of colossal 
grade? Have they one with another declined | dimensions, the eyeball sometimes being equal 
and deteriorated as we have travelled back-|to a twelve-inch globe. ‘ Before the orbit of 


ward in time? We find, indeed, very different 
animals ; but different, not by insensible varia- 
tion, but by distinct and clearly defined steps, 
as by separate creations. We discover no 


the eye there existed a circular series of thin 
bony plates, which surrounded the opening of 
the pupil. This apparatus, which is met with 
in the eyes of some birds, and in those of the 


evidence, no indication whatever of living|turtle and lizard, could be used so as to in. 
forms fading away toward the simplicity of|crease or diminish the curvature of the tran. 
worms or tadpoles, On the contrary, through-| sparent cornea, and thus increase or diminish 
out the chalk formation we find the remains|the magnifying power, according to the re- 
of animals of high and complicated organi-|quirements of the animal; performing the 
zation. Though much of present Europe office, in short, of a telescope or microscope 
and America were at this time sleeping be-|at pleasure. The eyes of the Ichthyosaurus 
neath the still waters of the Cretacean Sea,| were thus an optical apparatus of wonderful 
yet here are continents and islands clothed| power and of singular perfection. They gave 
with rich vegetation, and shaded with groves|the animal the power of seeing its prey far 
of trees resembling our palm and oak and/and near, and of pursuing it in the darkness, 
walnut. Here are birds wading along the/and in the depths of the sea. The curious 
shores, and monster reptiles wallowing in the| arrangement of bony plates we have described 
marshes. Here ure shoals of fishes analogous] furnished, besides, to its vast globular eye, the 
to our pike and salmon fleeing before vora-| power necessary to bear the pressure of a con- 
cious sharks and dog fishes. Here lived and/siderable weight of water, as well as the vio- 
abounded Belemnites, Ammonites, Turrilites,| lence of the waves, when the animal came to 
and other cephalopoda, larger, more powerful,|the surface to breathe, and raised its head 
and more curiously organized than any Lolig-|above the waves.’* 
ines or Sepiw existing in the present seas.| Wonderful, indeed, was the aspect of our 
The Beryx of the chalk sca in its organism) world at this remote epoch. Having a brilliant 
was in no degree or respect inferior to the!sun, high temperature, and copious showers, 
Beryx lineatus of King George's Sound to-day.| nothing in the existing scenery of the globe 
And nothing can be more curious or grotesque | surpasses the rich and gorgeous vegetation 
or beautiful than the coral formations of this) which decorated the continents of the Juras- 
period. Nay, the whole substance of these|sic period. And wonderfal, too, was the popu- 
chalk rocks, as Erhenberg has shown, is made} lation that occupied the earth’s seas at this 
up of minute but most elegant forms, those of; time—Pleisiosauri, Igaanodons, and Ichthy- 
Foraminifera and other Zoophytes. osauri ploughed the waters in every direc- 
In the lower members of this Jurassic Sys-|tion, while upon their surface floated innu- 
tem, the Wealden and Oolite and Lias Rocks,|merable Ammonites in light skiffs, some of 
we find the remains of the most complicated|them equal to a wagon wheel in diameter. 
and extraordinary creatures that ever in-|Gigantic turtles and crocodiles also crawled 
habited our planet. Here we see flying or)through the marshes or basked upon the 
hopping flocks of the indescribably curious] banks of lakes and rivers, while flocks of the 
Ramphorynchus and Pterodactylus; the lat-|dragon-like Pterodactyls, with their powerful 
ter being half-vampire, half-woodcock, with| wings and reptile bodies, were far and near 
crocodile’s teeth along its tapering bill, and| cleaving the air in pursuit of their prey, and 
scale-armor over its lizard-like body—qualified| swarms of active insects everywhere darting 
thas for all services and all elements, it has|and glittering in the morning and evening 


been compared by Dr. Buckland to Milton’s 
fiend, that 


‘O’er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or 
rare, 

With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 
And sinks, or swims, or wades, or creeps, or flies,’ 
In the waters of this period roamed also, 
single or in company, the Plerosaurians, car- 
nivorous reptiles, with powerfal cyclindrical 
bodies often twenty feet long. These had the 
head of a Lizard, the teeth of a Crocodile, a 
neck of excessive length resembling that of 
the Swan, the ribs of a Chameleon, the pad- 
dies of a Whale, and the tail of a Quadraped 
—yet for all this, presenting ‘a beautiful ex- 
ample of the adaptation of structure to the 
peculiar exigencies of species.’ In the same 
waters lived the Ichthyosaurus, another rep- 
tile monster of gigantic proportions, often at- 
taining the extraordinary length of thirty 
feet. It possessed the snout of a Porpoise, 
the head of a Lizard, the jaws and teeth ofa 
Crocodile, the vertebra of a Fish, the sternum 
of the Ornithorhynchus, the paddles of a 
Whale, and the trunk and tail of 9 Quad 
ruped, The jaws often opened to the extent 
of a fathom, and were armed with one hun- 


sunshine. 

It hardly need be said, that in all this we 
discover nothing like sapport or countenance 
to the dream of Evolution—nothing, certainly, 
to indicate that animal organisms are declio- 
ing and fading toward Darwin’s Ascidians or 
his Ascidian larva. 

But peradventure it may be urged, notwith- 
standing our incalculable distance from the 
‘light of the present day, that we have not yet 
gone far enough to reach any marked evidence 
of this prior inferiority—so insensibly slow 
has been the progress of development. We 
resume, then, our journey, and descending 
through full half a mile of Trias-ic and Per- 
mian formations, without stopping to notice 
either their animal or plantal prodactions— 
their graceful forests of Green Conifers and 
Tree-ferns, or their huge Labyrinthodons and 
Land-turtles and marine Crocodiles— pur sub- 
terranean road brings us at length to the 
borders of the Great Coal Measures, which, 
in layers past enumeration, stretch before us 
to an average thickness of no less than ten 
thousand feet. We advance and cross it— 





* Figurie’s World Before the Deluge, p. 195. 





what scenes! what productions! what periods! 
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and what would sustain life was furnished. 
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Cairo is now in a great stir with the Mus- 


These coal strata, built entirely of the spoils It is said that man’s extremity is God’s op-|selmans, on account of the return of the Pil- 


of successive vegetable worlds, with the inter- 
vening beds of limestone made up wholly of 
the fossil remains of innumerable generations 
—how they all proclaim the prolonged periods 
occupied in their formation. How countless 
the ages necessary for their accumulation, 
when the formation of only a few inches re- 
quired the life and death of many genera- 
tions.* Standing here at the base of the Great 
Carboniferous System, and looking upward 
over its long and vanishing series of strata, 
all slowly built up of organized remains, we 
are filled with awe, and feel that we have 
reached a date that cannot be remote from 
the confines of eternity ! 

We have, indeed, sensibly approached the 
period when the earth was a molten mass, for 
here the internal heat of the globe still pene- 
trates its cooling and consolidating crust, pro- 
ducing a high temperature, and a steamy 
atmosphere, over its whole surface ; from pole 
to pole it bas but one climate. The same exu- 
berant vegetation abounds within the polar 
circles as between the tropics; the tall and 
graceful Sigillarias, the broad-leaved Lepido- 
dendrons, the fluted Calamites, and elegant 
arborescent Ferns, with airy foliage as finely 
cut as the most delicate lace, flourishe | in 
Greenland as they did in Guinea, in Melville 
Island as well as in central Africa. Under 
this elevated temperature, of land animals we 
find no traces, except of a few flitting insects. 
Birds there are none. The seas, however, are 
occupied by an immense number of zoophytes 
and molluscans, and also by some crustaceans 
and Fishes. In the Mountain Limestone, the 


lowest member of this system, we find the 


Nautili, and with them the Goniatites, which 
are far more curiously constructed than their 
representatives in the present seas. But we 
turry not here to examine or compare. 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Memoranda of Meetings. 

16th of 3d mo. 1843.—H. Rhoads spoke of 
the need of becoming as little children: there 
was a blessing pronounced on the poor in 
spirit. If rightly heeded, Christ Jesus would 
become their leader, guide and instructor. 
There is no joy comparable to the joy of his 
salvation. 

Afterwards Ezra Comfort said that he had 
seldom had more awfal feelings than at this 
time, under a sense of a state present that 
had much to do and but a short time to do it 
in. The denunciation, “cut it down, why 
cumbereth it the ground,” had well nigh gone 
forth ; but through the compassionate regard 
of the availing Intercessor, it was spared a 
little longer, and it seemed to him that one 
offer more was made to it. : 

He arose a second time with encouraging 
language to some of the poor in spirit present, 
wanted them to remember that it was a sign 
of life to have a hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, or to have a feeling of want. 

19th.—Samuel Bettle was engaged to speak 
of the widow woman that was reduced to ex- 
tremity. He was instructed in the remem- 
brance, that she was commanded by the pro- 
phet to bring empty vessels; when through 
his instrumentality a miracle was performed, 


* Professor Phillips calculates that, at the ordinary 
rate of progress, it would require 122,400 years to ac- 
cumulate only sixty feet of coal. 


portunity. He directed to a looking within 
for what could not be found without; he be. 
lieved in the daily visitations of Divine love ; 
if there were a looking, a seeking to find. 
There must be faith to believe that God is; 
and that He is a rich rewarder of them that 
look for His mercy. He desired that there 
might be a coming to the knowledge for our- 
selves, that “unto us a child is born, unto us a 
Son is given, and He shall be called Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlast- 
ing Father, and the Prince of Peace.” Re- 
generation was a great work, and he wanted 
to persuade us to work out the soul’s salva- 
tion in fear and trembling. 

Rebecca Hubbs arose afterward, and had 
encouragement to hand to those that be of 
contrite spirits; it was an acceptable state in 
the divine sight; reliance for salvation could 
only be placed on the atoning merits of the 
Saviour of the world. She felt as if she had 
been in sympathy with some in the meeting 
who had poured out their complaints upon 
their pillow before the Lord: “ As a swallow, 
so did I chatter; I did mourn as a dove,” 
petitioning the Lord to undertake for me. 
Christ’s merits alone could save, could present 
us faultless before the throne; He laid down 
His life and had power to take it again. 
Spoke of the excellency of His power; when 
his enemies went to take him at one time, 
they had not power to take Him, for His hour 
was not yet come. She enjoined a trust in 
the Lord. Under the law the fatted calf, 
doves or young pigeons were required, but 
now the offerings of justice, mercy, and the 
love of God, upon the altar of the heart. 

In the afternoon Thos. Kite spoke of its 
being the humble the Lord would teach of 
His ways, and quoted from Scripture where 
it says: ‘‘ Lord, my heart is not haughty, nor 
mine eyes lofty: neither do I exercise myself 
in great matters, or in things too high for 
me. Surely I have behaved and quieted my- 
self as a child that is weaned of his mother; 
my soul is even as a weaned child.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Letters from Unfrequented Places. 
(Continued from page 275.) 
Cairo, Egypt, 3d mo. 13th, 1878. 

My last letter was abruptly closed with a 
promise of a continuance. Then I told you 
that we expected to leave here for Syria on 
the first of this month, but we did not do it. 
We made almost ready to go with the party 
that left at that time, but just the evening 
before we were to leave, we heard that it was 
very cold in Syria, and even at Jerasalem, so 
we concluded to remain here two weeks 
longer, as we have to do, on account of the 
steamers only sailing once in two weeks from 
Port Said to Jaffa. We had three days at 
Thebes and Karnak, but that was not enough, 
and much have I wished that we could have 
had these two weeks up there. Now the} 
trips are done for the season, no more boats 
going up, only those that are up there to 
get back as best they may. With all the 
pleasure of the Nile trips, there has been much 
of sorrow for some—for many—for we have 
heard of several deaths; sunstroke and illness 
bringing affliction and disappointment where 
enjoyment was anticipated, so | feel that we 
have very much to be thankful for, and will 
not murmur that we did not have more of it. 


grims from Mecca. The caravan arrived on 
Second-day morning, and encamped outside 
the city. We drove out to-day to see them. 
Most of the Pilgrims had comein town to their 
homesand friends, but the tents, camels, horses 
and two very sacred donkeys (because they 
came from Mecca) were there. Two handred 
and thirty-four camels and many horses, but 
we were told that many camels had left the 
ground. ‘To-morrow the caravan is to march 
through the city with all the Pilgrims and 
the “Mahmel” and “Kisweh.” The queen of 
a sultan once made a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and afterwards sent her royal canopy every 
year, and the practice has been kept up—that 
is the “‘Mahmel.”” The “ Kisweh” is asplendid 
silk fabric embroidered with gold, called a 
carpet. It is manufactured in Cairo, and one 
sent to Mecca every year, and the old one 
brought back. These two things arranged on 
gaily decked camels, aro, I believe, the chief 
attractions of the procession. So we are all 
to be up early to see the sights, and that will 
wind up our sight-seeing in Cairo, as we ex- 
ect to leave on the morning of the 15th for 
shmalia, Port Said, and then to Jaffa. Ina 
vacant square not far away is the camp— 
large tents, with richly embroidered linings, 
are erected all around this square, carpets or 
matting on the ground, and on it the Mussel- 
mans performing their worship in various 
ways, singing the Koran, or going through 
the Dervish gesticulations. We went last 
evening to see them. In the tents around the 
square were religious (?) performances, and in 
the middle, gaiety, music and fireworks. I 
said it was the “ Arabian Nights” illustrated, 
so wonderful was the sight. Thousands of 
lanterns arranged in fantastic forms, the burn- 
ing of colored lights, the flash and blaze of 
fireworks, the motley crowd of pedestrians, 
the splendid carriages and horses of royalty 
containing the princesses—their dark eyes 
peeping curiously out from the voluminous 
folds of gauze and blond in which they are al- 
ways enveloped—other carriages with grand 
old Tarks, and many with people like our- 
selves curiously looking on. Our horses be- 
haved badly at the blazing and snapping of 
the fireworks, and one had to be blindfolded. 
However we all gothome safely. On Seventh. 
day next the great performance of riding over 
the prostrate forms of the Pilgrims is enacted. 
They all lie down on the ground and the head 
Sheik rides his horse over them, and the more 
broken bones and bad hurts the better, as they 
think they are so much the more blessed in 
consequence! Wecould but observe the good 
order of the crowd—no rough language or 
noise. I could have gone through that crowd 
in safety, but should not dare to try a similar 
experiment in my own country. 
Such are Egyptian scenes—I leave Egypt 
with regret. It is fascinating, but we must go! 


The best treasure on earth is the most 
neglected. It is the open door to the secret 
place of prayer. There all riches fall from hea- 
ven into contrite and believing souls. There 
God crowns his princes who prevail with him 
through self-conquest. There life flows down 
a heavenly river, into the spiritual being of 
the worshipper. You feel poor in grace—try 
the closet. You are fainting in poverty—try 
the riches of grace in the sweet solitude of 
your closet. 
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For ‘*The Friend.” 
Edueation.* 

Education is a subject that has claimed the 
anxious thoughts of the best concerned Friends 
from the foundation of the Society. It is no 
marvel that the benevolent and enlightened 


THE FRIEND. 


Father and Head of the family of the whole 
earth, and the most exalted duty a Christian 
mind can be engaged in. I think it is observ- 
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disagreeable; it is, indeed, not so, except to 
such who from a desire of gain, take upon 
them the care of more children than they 


able, that even those children who, notwith-| ought, or neglect to bring them into that dis. 


standing great care has been taken in their 
education, have suffered sin to prevail. so as 


Anthony Benezet, should take warm hold of|to rush violently into evil, yet even in these, 


it, and make efforts for securing its benefits to 
the rising generation ; but that there should be 
often, to this day, difficulty in finding proper- 
ly qualified men to teach, is a singular fact. 
Many persons have procured an honorable 
character and livelihood by the profession ; 
and when to this is joined the reward of peace- 
ful consciousness that while storing the youth- 
ful minds with knowledge that will make them 
useful in this world, they bave labored to in- 
stil the principles of virtue, and a love of reli- 
gion, to prepare them, through divine Grace, 
for a better world, the inducements are strong 
to engage in the employment. It is not for 
every one to accumulate wealth—many in 
other kinds of business have to be satisfied 
with a competency for comfortable living— 
but men thoroughly informed in all the bran- 
ches which they are required to teach, would 
command a proportionate price for their la- 
bor, and in this, as well as in other business, 
would finally secure more than the present 
means of subsistence. Will it not be found 
that the cause why the business of teaching 
is not as lucrative as it ought to be, lies in the 
neglect of a proper apprenticeship to acquire 
a perfect knowledge of it, both as regards the 


the Christian labor which was bestowed on 
them when young, has been as bread cast upon 
the waters, and found again after many days 
of vanity and sin. How many are there in 
the Society, of sufficient talents for educating 
the youth, who are so situated, that by a 
moderate addition to their fortune, which they 
could easily gain by this service, might live 
easily, and have to spare for the poor. There 
are others whom God has so blessed with 
substance, that they have nothing to do but to 
spend the income of it; yea, time hangs heavy 
on their hands, and proves even a snare to 
themselves and others. And there are some 
who, though they are already wealthy, are 
toiling hard to add thereto, without knowing 
wherefore they thus toil, and whether a wise 
man or a fool shall possess it after them. 
Many persons in these different situations are 
doubtless, in the main, honest, and think them- 
selves willing, with one of old, to follow Christ 
wheresoever he goes. Why then do they 
stand so long idle, when so large a field lies 
before them ? 
these be able to give of their time, when every 
word, and consequently every portion of time, 
must be called into judgment? What more 


necessary stock of learning, and the art of|beneficial employ, or more fruitful of comfort 


communicating it to others? 

The following extracts from a letter writ- 
ten to S. Fothergill by A. Benezet, exhibit 
the vocation of a teacher in a pleasant and 
honorable light, and may administer encour- 
agement to go and do as he did. 8. 


“ Amongst the youth the seed of corrup- 
tion subtilely insinuates itself; but notwith- 
standing exceptions to the contrary, Solomon’s 
words will generally prove true, That the 
child trained up in the way he should go, will 
not depart from it when he is old. We are 
apt to doubt the general truth of this saying, 
betause experience shows us that the children 
of many good parents, who have been con- 
cerned for the welfare of their offspring, go 
much out of the way; yet, if we consider 
what little effectual care is taken of the youth, 
even of too many of the best amongst us, we 
shall not wonder at our ill success. Some,} 
doubtless, are really careful, but it is gener- 
ally an indulgent and partial care. Was it 
such a watchful care as the miser has to pre- 
serve and increase his wealth, or the ambi- 
tious to gain honors, with a fervent applica- 
tion to God for help, I doubt not that the ef- 
fects would appear. Ought not the educating 
and training up of the youth, both with rela- 
tion to time and eternity, next to our more 
immediate duty to God, be the chief concern 
of every one that really desires the welfare 
and enlargement of the borders of Zion? I 
have often thought, that next to the preaching 
of the Gospel, the labor that is bestowed in 
preventing the influx of evil, and watching 
every opportunity for instilling noble and 
Christian principles in the tender minds of 
the youth, is the greatest and most acceptable 
sacrifice and service we can offer to the great 





* We sr this article at the request of a Friend. 
Tt appeared in this Journal of 5th mo. 31st, 1845.—Eps. ' 


and joy in the end, than time spent in an 
honest labor for the properly educating those 
innocent souls, and by Divine help, to be so 
enabled to watch over them, as to frustrate 
the wiles and devices of the grand adversary, 
that so the youth might truly answer the end 
of their creation? What a beautiful and no- 
ble prospect do such thoughts open to the 
view of those whose eyes are not blinded with 
the love of pleasure, ease, or profit ?” 

‘‘Mean and low prejudices, imbibed for 
want of proper care when young, are doubt- 
less the occasion of many of the weaknesses 


land inconsistencies which so much dim the 


beauty and lessen the service of many, whom 
God intended for great instruments in his 
vineyard. I long to seein our well-minded 
Friends everywhere, especially the younger 
sort, a noble emulation for the welfare and 
well educating of the youth. Ifa number of 
such Friends, in their different allotments, 
would; as it were, shake hands with the world 
and all its enticing prospects, seeking and ex- 
pecting nothing from it but bread and trouble, 
and would freely dedicate themselves to the 
care of the youth, not limiting themselves to 
the narrow views of fleshly ties, but looking 
upon themselves as fathers and brothers of all 
that want their help, taking more especial 
care to make the poor the first objects of such 
a care, not solely of necessity, but of a willing 
mind, of what a blessing might they be, not 
only to our youth in particular, but also to 
mankind in general. Indeed it seems to me 
that our principles, which, in the present cor 
rupt state of the world, seem to prohibit our 
meddling with offices, &., naturally point 
out to us as a people, rather than others, to 
serve God and our country in the education 
of the youth.” 

‘** And I would further say, from years’ ex- 
perience, that it is a great mistake to think 
that the education of youth is toilsome and 


What account will many of 





cipline which, with Divine help, and proper 
resolution, is generally not difficult. I do not 
know how it is amongst you, but here, any 
person of tolerable morals, who can read and 
write, is esteemed sufficiently qualified fora 
school-master ; when, indeed, the best and 
wisest men are but sufficient fur so weighty a 
charge. I earnestly desire our Friends, both 
here and amongst you, would consider of it, 
and hearken inwardly to what the great and 
common Father would suggest in this weighty 
matter. Many good and necessary works are 
omitted, solely because custom has allowed 
them to be passed over as not necessary, nor 
binding upon us ; when, if we would give our- 


selves time to consider them, divested from 


custom and prejudice, we should see them to 
be weighty and indispensable duties. But I 
fear a proposal of this kind would prove to 
many as great a trial of the sincerity of their 
love, as the instance of the young man that 
came to Christ. Many appear to have a love 
to Christ, and would sell something for his 
service, especially if it was to serve him in 
some elevated and shining sphere ; but to serve 
Christ in a station generally so little regarded, 
where the labor of love, though ever so deep 
and sincere, is much hid, and often, when the 
most impartial, but the more disliked, this is 
bard for flesh and blood to encounter.” 





For “The Friend.” 
The Annual Query of 1878. 


The number of deaths reported this year 
of those who have usefully filled prominent 
stations in the church, has impressed the 
mind of the writer with sorrowful feelings. 
Faithful brethren to whom the testimonies of 
the Gospel committed to us were dear have 
been, and, may we not say, are being removed 
from the church militant. In view of this, 
strong and earnest should be the desires of all 
to seek to examine in the light of Christ vouch- 
safed, whether we are faithfully occupying 
with the gifts and talents committed; whether 
by daily watchfulness unto prayer, we are 
striving to walk worthy of the vocation where- 
with we are called in all lowliness and meek- 
ness, 80 as to fill up our respective steward- 
ships to the praise of Him who has not only 
given His well beloved Son a sacrifice for us, 
but “hath shined in our hearts, to give the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ.” 

We would affectionately entreat our dear 
young Friends who have known of the visita- 
tions and quickening power of the Lord mani- 
fested to them, to be persuaded to turn at His 
reproofs, to submit to His yoke, and to yield 
themselves to the refining operation of that 
baptism which thoroughly cleanses the floor 
of the heart, so as to become prepared to take 
up the fallen mantles of departed worthies, 
and to stand for the cause and testimonies of 
Truth in a day when the waste places of Zion 
mourn. In this way will they become living 
witnesses of the leavening, transforming power 
of Divine and saving grace, which qualifies 
for usefulness in the church of Christ ; be en- 
abled to serve their generation according to 
His will; and finally, through redeeming 
grace and mercy, to have their names writ- 
ten in the Lamb’s book of life. 
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On the Ancient and Modern Pueblo Tribes of the Pacifie| tresses, w: of the Pacific 
Slope of the United States.* 
BY EDWIN A. BARBER. 

In the far South west, covering far the great- 
er part of that section of the United States now 
known as Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, and stretching through the great 
valleys of the Rio San Juan and its tributaries, 
the Colorado and the upper portion of the Rio 
Grande del Norte, there exist the ruins of 
thousands of stone structures, built by a pre- 
historic race whose individuality has been lost 
in the obscurity of past ages. The great ex- 
tent of territory which the remains cover, and 
their great number, would indicate a former 
population of at least half a million souls. 

At the present day there are two tribes of 
semi-civilized Indians in New Mexico, known 
as the Pueblos and the Zuitis. These people 
live in permanent stone houses which resem- 
ble closely in architecture the deserted ruins 
to the north. In the northeastern part of 
Arizona, situated in longitude 110° to 111° 
west, and latitude 35° to 36° north, are the 
seven towns of the Moqnis, a tribe closely al- 
lied to the Pueblos and Zuiiis, and doubtless a 
branch of the same ancestral stock. 

The object of this paper is to give some facts 
which will help to prove that the ancient peo- 
ple with whom originated the ruins of this 
section were the ancestors of the three house- 
building tribes just mentioned. 

The question which first presents itself to 
our minds is, Who were the architects of these 
ancient and extensive ruins? In striving to 
solve this problem, let us in the first place 
glance at a few of the traditions of the bar- 
barous tribes which occupy this portion of 
North America. Although traditions and le- 
gends are by no means data from which to 
draw conclusions, nevertheless they may be 
of interest in this connection, as showing the 
ideas which the present Indians of the West 
entertain in regard to these ancient ruins and 
their creators. Moreover, we can detect in 
many of these “imaginings’’ a remarkable 
similarity through different and widely sepa- 
rated tribes, which fact lends to them at least 
a semblance of probability. 

The Mogquis of Arizona profess to have 
among them an ancient tradition which runs 
in this wise: The entire country covered by 
ancient habitations was occupied long ago by 
apeaceful, agricultural, and pastoral race, from 
the time the earth was but a small island. 
Here they flourished and multiplied for many 
generations, tilling the soil and raising flocks 
and herds along the fertile river valleys. Af. 
ter a time another tribe, uncultivated and bar- 
barous, came down from the north to visit 
them.t+ The people received them kindly and 
‘treated them in a hospitable manner, and their 
visits grew more frequent. Finally they be- 
came annoying and showed a warlike spirit. 
The owners of the land then fled to the cliffs, 
and subsisted as best they could, until the 
barbarians from the north came down with 
their families and settled permanently, dr.v- 
ing their victims from the country. Then 
the persecuted people gathered together once 
more at the Cristone (a needle-shaped spire of 
rock on the San Juan River). Here they built 
houses in the caves and cliffs ; erected for- 


* Read before the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, at Buffalo, 1876. 

+ These latter were undoubtedly the ancestors of the 
Utes and other savage tribes which formerly occupied 
that section. 
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tresses, watch-towers, and store-houses; and 
dug reservoirs to supply themselves witb 
water. After a prolonged battle their ene- 
mies were repulsed ; but the conquerors retired 
to the deserts of Arizona and settled on the 
high bluffs of that region, where their poster- 
ity, the Moquis, live to this day. 

Accounts of this people, orally transmitted 
from father to son, exist among the Dte In- 
dians of Southern Colorado, to the same effect. 
They claim to be the descendants of the race 
which conquered the builders of these pueblos. 
They evidently believe that the architects 
were ancients Moquis, and if asked who ori- 
ginated these ruins will invariably answer, 
S Moquitch. ” T had some curiosity in regard 
to the opinions of the Ute Indians on “this 
point, and availed myself of every opportu- 
nity to make inquiries. I asked one old war- 
rior who built the houses around us, and his 
reply was, “Moquitch.” Of another who sat 
watching us intently as we made some exca- 
vations, ‘T inquired what people were buried 
here, to which he answered, as usual, “ Mo- 
quitch. ” From several Indians of separate 
bands I received the same reply in regard to 
the pottery, arrow heads, &., and I soon dis- 
covered that this was at least the prevalent 
belief throughout the whole tribe. 

The Navajos are said to possess traditions 
of the same nature relative to the aboriginal 
people; but I was unable to gain any infor- 
mation from those we met in Arizona. 

I am led to think from the many evidences 
which are presented to us that the original 
people retired from the north southward. This 
supposition agrees with the traditions of the 
natives and is supported by the general ap- 
pearance of the remains. Those farthest north 
are in the greatest state of decay, while as we 
advance southward they are much better pre- 
served. Through New Mexico and down 
into the southern part of Arizona the ruins 
of buildings and pottery possess a more recent 
appearance, and there can be no doubt that 
these (south of the Pueblos, Moquis, and Zu- 
nis) are, toacertain extent, of comparatively late 
date, extending back, perhaps, only to about 
the first quarter of the sixteenth century, when 
the Spaniards marched across the country. 
Many of the ruins along the Gila and in the 
neighborhood of the Pueblo tribes of New 
Mexico are simply the remains of a century 
or two, although in some localities they are 
much older. There can be not the least doubt, 
however, that all north of the Rio San Juan, 
and those to a certain distance south, are of 
exceedingly great antiquity. 

On visiting the seven Moqui villages after 
passing through the ruins of Southern Utah 
and Northern Arizona, the archeologist is 
first impressed with the remarkable similarity 
which exist between the architecture, utensils, 
and implements of the ancient and modern 
peoples. The architecture of the Moquis, espe- 
cially, resembles strongly that of the ancient 
Pueblos. The houses are very ancient, and 
were built certainly more than four centuries 
ago, as they were found by the Spaniards 
about the years 1539-1541, in the same con- 
dition, almost, as theyare now. At that time 
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stones are laid in adobe mortar without lime, 
and the walls are plastered externally and 
internally with mud, which has given some 
explorers the erroneous idea that they are 
adobe structures. Space will not permit me 
to enter into a description of the architecture 
and an exhaustive comparison of the methods 
of building of the two different periods of time. 
The general form of the Moqui houses is iden- 
tical with that of the ancients, and the mate- 
rials used are the same in both cases. Both 
were generally oy by ladders, and 
the more recent Moqui buildings were ‘built 
on high mesas, just as the older structures 
were usually set in the cliffs and caves, for 
protection from enemies. 

In general form and appearance the earth- 
enware of the two ages corresponds. The 
process of manufacture was the same in both, 
and the resulting utensils vary but slightly 
in any respect. To be sure the modern ware 
is inferior in quality to the ancient, and lacks 
that finished glazing which characterizes the 
latter. The same geometrical designs are 
common to both, and are painted in colors, 
usually black, red, yellow, or white. Among 
the rains the fragmentary pottery is very 
abundant, being scattered over hundreds of 
miles of country. For each ancient form of 
vessel a corresponding one may be found in 
the modern Moqui ware. It may be argued 
by some that the Moquis did not inherit the 
art from the ancients, but simply imitated in 
shape and finish the numerous specimens 
which still remain of the old Pueblos. This, 
however, seems not at all probable, for the 
Mogquis seldom leave their own towns, and 
few, if any of them, have ever visited those 
ruins which abound in this ware, along the 
San Juan River. 

The art is au ancient one and has undoubted- 
ly been handed down from generation to gen- 
eration, with few modifications or alterations, 
and no improvements. It would be a very 
singular circumstance if this particular tribe 
should pattern after an earlier race (having 
no connection with it), while the other tribes 
of this section, as the Utes, Navajos, Apaches, 
&c., though living to a great extent in the 
very ruins themselves, and still practicing 
the art of moulding clay, do not imitate the 
ancient pottery, but possess their own pecu- 
liar methods. 

The most common stone implement to be 
found among the débris of the ruins is the 
corn-grinder or rubbing-stone, which in form 
is long and flat, made of sandstone, basalt, or 
coarse-grained pudding-stone, and measuring 
some teo or twelve inches in length, four in 
width, and an inch or so in thickness at the 
centre. These grinders have been rubbed 
down by use, flat on one side and sloping on 
the other from the centre to the edges, giving 
each stone a three-sided appearance. There 
is another form of this tool which is usually 
made of the coarser-grained materials, being 
oblong, probably four to six inches in length, 
four in width, one to two inches in thickness, 
and flat on both sides. Several of these we 
found in a state of completeness, while of the 
former we found but one perfect specimen. 


they had been occupied for years, and north of} Accompanying such objects in many of the 


them the same buildings which are now craum- 
bling in ruins were deserted. The Moqui 
towns were known to the discoverers as the 
“Province of Tusayan.” The houses are made 
of stone, after the manner of the ruins, the 
walls being massive and squarely built. The 


ruins were large, square, flat stones, a foot or 
fifteen inches square and a few inches deep, 
which had been hollowed out by long rubbing 
on the upper surface. These were the mill- 
stones or metates, on which the corn was ground 
with the aid of the rubbing-stone. Through 
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Southern Utah and in Arizona we found 
several perfect millstones and scores of frag- 
ments, which we were unable to transport on 
account of their great weight. 

The same implements are found in use at 
present among the Moquis. In every house 
there is a series of three or four of these mills 
with their grinding-stones. From the pre- 
sence of these among both the ancients and 
moderns, their modes of labor, at least, are 
shown to have been similar. 

To be concluded, 


Lucy Gregory. 
(Continued from page 285.) 

7th mo. 13th.—Bowed under a sense of 
devotional feeling, permit me, O Lord, to 
approach Thy sacred footstool, and there to 
pour forth the language of thanksgiving and 
praise ; for truly 1 can say with the Psalmist, 
“In the day when I cried, Thou answeredst 
me, and strengthenedst me with strength in 
my soul. Since it has been Thy good plea- 
sure to redeem my life, even as it were from 
the very brink of the grave, I desire thank- 
fully to acknowledge the goodness of Thy 
protecting providence. Permit me, I humbly 
beseech Thee, in abasedness of soul, reverently 
to thank Thee for the precious evidence of 
acceptance wherewith Thou wast pleased to 
visit me; and also for the merciful preserva- 
tion of my life, for the sake of my dear sister. 
Oh! that I had words, more fully to express 
the depth of gratitude I feel ; but Thou know- 
est, O Lord, the sincerity with which I ven- 
ture to offer before Thee these poor broken 
petitions, looking brightly forward to that 
happy time when my emancipated spirit, re- 
deemed and purified by the blood of the Lamb, 
may everlastingly unite with those who stand 
before Thy throne, in ascribing high praise 
unto Thee and to my blessed Saviour, for 
whose sake alone my many sins have been 
blotted out before Thee !—Amen. 


* Ah! when shall I shake off these trammels of flesh, 
And reach that eternal abode, 

Where the joys I so value shall blossom afresh, 
Revived by the smiles of my God ? 


Shall I think the embrace that dissolves them too cold ? 
Shall I think the short journey too drear, 

When the arms of my Saviour my spirit enfold, 
And the gates of the City appear? 


No!—Welcome the summons that bids me depart, 
And, welcome the moment to me, 
When the clog from my spirit, death strikes with his 
dart, 
And bids me for ever be free ! 


Lord Jesus, I then in Thy Glory shall share, 

And for ever be blessed with Thy sight; 
When all will be tranquil, and all will be fair, 

And all will be endless delight /” 

10th mo. 30th.—This has been a remark- 
ably happy day ; so much so, that [ can hardly 
feel satisfied without thus commemorating 
the continued goodness and loving-kindness 
of the Lord. My thoughts were unusually 
solemn during meeting; and it seemed at in- 
tervals as though, with the eye of faith, I 
could take a glance of that beautiful city, 
“ whose inhabitants never say I am sick,” with 
the animating hope that the blissful period 
will one day come, when my spirit, ransomed 
by the precious price of a Saviour’s blood, 
will everlastingly inherit a place amongst 
the saints in glory. Ah! when thus favored 
to dwell, as under the shadow of the Almighty, 
and to feel that He is still my Shepherd, and 
my Friend, how do all the conflicts incident 


to this life sink, as into oblivion? Surely I 
have abundant cause to bless, praise, and 
adore His great and excellent Name, now, 
and for ever more ! 


For “The Friend.” 

Past and Present. 
It is a solemn consideration, that, con. 
sciously or unconsciously to ourselves, the 


record of life is being made up every mo 
Hints to Writers.—William Cullen Bryant and that however oo may be duane a. 
once gave the following sensible advice to laside from the inspection of the details of an 
young man who had offered him an article|hour or of a day, they are connected by in. 
for the Evening Post : dissoluble ties, not only with our present in. 
My young friend, I observe that you have |terests, but with our eternal destiny. — 
used several French expressions in your let-| As it is with the individual, so it is with 
ter. I think, if you will study the English |the generation to which he belongs. The 
language, that you will find it capable of ex-| motive that impels, the power that restrains. 
pressing all the ideas that you may have. [/and the authority that governs the course of 
have always found it so, and in all that I have ||ife, are all, by countless incidents, —the aggre. 
written I do not recall an instance where [| gation of details—stamping, in ineffaceable 
was tempted to use a foreign word, but that, | characters, the progress or the deterioration of 
on searching, I have found a better one in my |the people among whom they spend their force, 
own language. ; Separately these incidents may be looked upon 
Be simple, unaffected; be honest in your|gs trivial and devoid of interest, but when 
speaking and writing. Never use a long word |compacted and viewed as a whole, they afford 
when a short one will do as well. a transcript of the life of the individual or of 
Call a spade by its name, not a well known |the doings of a generation, which, whether 
oblong instrument of manual labor; let a/meritorious or otherwise, cannot be effacad ; 
home be a home and not a residence ; a place|and whether impartially portrayed or not, 
not a locality, and so on of the rest. When|when the lapse of time has silenced the war. 
a short word will do, you always lose by @/ring passions of the actors, must be followed 
long one. You lose in clearness ; you lose in| py their legitimate fruits. 
honest expression of meaning; and, in the| “The man of ordinary intellectual faculties 
estimation of all men who are capable of judg-|cannot limit his mental vision to the tran. 
ing, you lose in reputation for ability. sitory present; he intuitively directs his 
The only true way to shine, even in this|thoughts to the past as well as the future. 
false world, is to be modest and unassuming. |From the garnered stores of the former, he 
Falsehood may be a thick crust, but in the|selects the truths taught by tradition, and 
course of time truth will find a place to break |eonstructs a judgment in agreement with his 
through. Elegance of language may not be |own experience ; while on the latter, he rests 
in the power of us all, but simplicity and |the anticipated realization of his hopes or his 
straightforwardness are. fears. This processof mental action has been 
Write much.as you would speak, and as| excited by the late session of the Yearly Meet- 
you think. If with your inferior, speak no ing in Philadelphia, of which I have been a 
coarser than usual; if with your superior, jconstant attender for more than half a cen- 
speak nq finer. Be what you say, and within tury—calling forth a train of thought respect- 
the rules of prudence. ing its past history, its isolated position, and 


No one ever was a| 


gainer by singularity of words or in pronun-|jts present attitude toward the revolution 
ciation. The truly wise man will so speak} going on among the members of the Society 


that no one will observe how he speaks. Alin almost every section within its organiza. 
man may show great knowledge of chemistry | tion. 


by carrying bladders of strange gases to| Although death has greatly thinned out the 
breathe ; but one will enjoy better health and |ranks of the generation that in the usual 
find more time for business, who lives on com-|course of life must soon have been removed 
mon air. ; from this scene of action, yet there are some 
Sidney Smith once remarked: “After you |left among Friends who have passed the al- 
have written an article, take your pen and |lotted span of three-score years and ten, and 
strike out balf the words, and you will be|yet retain their mental powers with but little 
surprised to see how much stronger it is.” impairment. To any one of these who has 
ee been cognizant of and interested in the pro- 
It is the poor of the Lord’s people—the |ceedings of the Society for the last fifty years, 
poor in spirit, whose provision will ever be|the changes which have taken place within 
abundantly blessed. Yea, they shall be satis-|its borders in that time, as well as those con- 
fied—and no wonder! when made to partake |tinuing to be developed, can hardly fail to be 
of that bread which came down from heaven, |subjects of anxious thought and almost in- 
whosoever eateth whereof shall live forever, |credulous astonishment. 
for this soul sustaining bread is Christ, who| Fifty years ago Friends in this part of the 
said, “I am the bread of life: he that cometh | heritage were just emerging from the tem- 
to me shall never hunger, and he that believeth | pestuous controversy with Socinianism ; which 
on me shall never thirst.” There is nothing|had made its first approaches stealthily, but 
in this perishing world to be desired, or worth | whose promulgators, taking advantage of the 


hungering or thirsting after by those who 
have tasted of this true and living bread that 
cometh down from heaven. Who would not 
desire to be a citizen of this city which hath 
foundations, whose maker and builder the 
Lord is? This Sion which he hath founded 
for the poor of his people? There is no other 
way to accomplish this, but that of doing the 
will of God, and not our own, through Christ 
Jesus, by the help of his Holy Spirit in our 
hearts.—Daniel Wheeler. 


chronic indifference to any thing but the out- 
side forms of religion in some, and the ignor- 
ance of the principles of christianity as held 
by Friends in others—arising from defective 
education—gave popularity and passion to 
the contest, by mingling with the partly con- 
cealed heresy a cry for more general equality 
and religious liberty ; and thus succeeded in 
distorting the vision of very many, and rend- 
ing from the Society a large portion of its 
| members. 








The prominent actors and the exciting 
scenes in that conflict, were well calculated 
to make a lasting impression, not only upon 
those engaged in the struggle, but on the in- 
terested spectators. The deportment, appear. 
ance, and character of the men and women, 
who stood nobly in defence of the cause of 
Truth in that day of sore trial, were marked, 
and well fitted to call forth feelings of respect 
and reverence in those in the younger walks 
of life, who looked up to them for counsel and 
example. There were not a few among the 
chief actors to whom might well be applied 
the description drawn by William Penn of 
the Friends in his day. 
few and savory; their looks composed and 
weighty, and their whole deportment very 
observable. They held the truth in the Spirit 
of it, and not in their own spirit, or after their 
own will or affections. Their liberty stood in) 
the liberty of the Spirit of Truth, and no plea-| 
sure, no profit, no fear, no favor could draw 
them from their retired, strict and watchful 
frame. They were firm to Trath’s life, as well) 
ss to Trath’s principles.” Their influence ex- 


| 
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of those who could not compromise the faith 
of their forefathers, and their own from the 
conviction that it is the truth as it is in Jesus. 

It was well known on this side the Atlan- 
tic, that some who stood high in the estima- 
tion of the Society in England, were pro- 
pagating sentiments incompatible with the 
faith of Friends and creating a party ready 
to uphold and defend them. Under the pre- 
text that the doctrine of the Light of Christ, 
or the Grace of God in the heart, was the root 
of the heresy that had deceived, and carried 
off from the Society, so many in America, it 
was alleged that it was time to make a change, 
and “ The Beacon” was published and widely 


spread ; its objects being to discredit the belief 


in and dependence of Friends on the immedi- 
ate revelation of the Holy Spirit to the soul, 
and to inculcate a more exclusive reliance on 
the acquired knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

Friends in Great Britain were not prepared 
or willing to accept this change from the long 


cherished faith of the Society, and after some 


preliminary labor, the London Yearly Meeting 


tended beyond the limits of theirown religious testified against the unsound and noxious 
Society, and when duty called them to appear} work ; and Philadelphia Yearly Meeting en- 
before the Government or public in support: dorsed its disownment. Determined not to 
of the cause of truth and righteousness, they, submit to the advice of the Church, a large 
carried the weight of lives consistent with portion of the malcontents joined together i in 
their profession, ‘and were heard with respect a separate organization, and were allowed to 
and deference. leave the Society without being officially dis- 

The noise and heat engendered by contro-|owned. The first impulse was “to rejoice that 
versy, passed away with the party that had. an escape from unpleasant contention had 
boldly and perseveringly striven for the mas-| been so speedily and so easily obtained: but 
tery, and which in its retreat carried with it, | many of the more experienced and weighty 
in many places, a large portion of the pro-| members of London and Philadelphia Yearly 
perty belonging to the Society, and left many | Meetings were convinced, and expressed their 
meetings stripped and feeble, yet willing to| conviction that principles, which, if acted 
perform the daty enjoined by the discipline. |on, would lead away from the narrow self: 

Amid the peace and fellowship that suc. [denying path of primitive Quakerism were 
ceeded the turmoil of the separation, which| widely disseminated, had taken root in many 
derived a p2culiar zest from contrast with the! ‘places, and unless officially and unequivocally 
preceding strife, the voice of warning was! disclaimed and opposed, there would be a pro- 
heard from some of the veteran soldiers of duct therefrom, which must, ere long, either 





the cross, enjoining the necessity for guarding' 
against the reaction that might be expected. | 

They declared that the enemy r of all righteous-| 
ness having failed in the attempt to ‘unsettle’ 
and remove the Society from its original foun-| 

dation into Unitarianism, his next effort would | 
be to draw it off from its proper position in’ 
the charch militant, by inducing the members 
to join bands with other religious Societies; 
which had manifested no little interest in the! 
controversy among Friends, and were open in 
the expression of “approbation of the consci- 
entious stand they had taken and maintained.’ 

One in the West who had made himself con- 
spicuous by his writing and active partizan- 
ship throughout the conflict with the followers 
of Elias Hicks, rendered unsteady and un 
watchful by the position he occupied, began 
to betray evidences of dissatisfaction with the 
simple, spiritual doctrines of the gospel as 
ever held by Friends, and to inculcate the 
adoption of views and practices inconsistent! 
with their integrity. One wrong step be- 
trayed into another, and he bid fair to become 
aheresiarch ; but self.confident and impulsive, 
he was hurried into submitting to the rite of 
water baptism, and so lost bis. right of mem- 
bership and his influence. 

It was not long, however, before it became 
apparent that the danger that had been pre- 
dicted, had been changed into present reality ; 
threatening a renewal of disunity and con- 
troversy, and, a suffering test of the allegiance 


give rise toa convulsive struggle to maintain 
‘the original faith of Friends, or by gradually 
undermining reliance on principles insepar- 
able from that faith, lead to a departure from 
/many of the testimonies springing from those 
principles; and thus, in large measure destroy 
‘the distinguishing features of genuine Qua- 
kerism. Little however was done in England 
to counteract the prolific evil. 

Not so with Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Its clear-sighted members had early discov- 
ered the doctrinal errors promulgated, and 
| keenly sensible of the devastation and suffering 
through which Friends here had recently pass- 
ed, in contending for the faith, they drew back 
from similar evils, which they believed were 
impending. They lifted up a warning voice, 
and the Yearly Meeting, taking the. alarm, 
strove, to the best of its ability, to convince 
London Yearly Meeting of the presence and 
subtle working of principles, differing from 
those avowed by the founders of the Society, 


and ever accepted by its consistent members as 


scriptural and fundamental ; and endeavored to 
encourage that influential Body, to adopt some 
decided measures to arrest the defection before 
its advocates had gained governing ascenden- 


| cy. To guard and preserve its own members 


it laid before them irrefutable evidence of the 
incompatibility of the newly introduced doc- 
triues, with the pure, spiritual and simple 
religion that had heretofore characterized 
Friends, and predicted, with what time has 
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proved to have been, unexaggerated descrip- 
tion, the sorrowful consequences those doc- 
trines, once adopted and acted out, would 
inevitably produce in the Society. 


(To be continued.) 


The Potato Bug in Germany.—T he Colorado 
beetle is still an object of apprehension in 
Germany. A committee has been for some 
time sitting at the Ministry of Agriculture in 
Berlin to discuss the measures to be taken to 
prevent the insect from devastating the po- 
tato fields. The cost of providing for closely 
watching all the potato grounds in the Em- 
pire during the whole summer would, it was 
found, be very great, amounting to several 
million marks; and, therefore, it has been 
determined to confine official supervision to 
the districts in which the beetle appeared last 
year, the authorities being charged with the 
task of seeing the work properly carried out. 
Placards are also to be posted up through- 
out the Empire, and advertisements are to be 
inserted in the local and agricultural journals, 
reminding the proprietors of potato tields and 
patches of the order which makes it incum- 
bent upon them to at once report the appear- 
ance of the beetle on their ground. If the 
area infected proves not to be very large, all 
plants and foliage on it are to be burned, the 
ground covered with benzine, and this latter 
set on fire. The cost of carrying out this 
measure will amount to from 10,000 to 12,000 
marks per hectare. Where, therefore, the 
plague is found to be too widely spread to al- 
low of the adoption of this expensive method 
of treatment, the beetles, larve and eggs 
are to be carefully gathered, and the plants 
sprinkled thickly with arsenic. The patches 
of ground which were visited by the beetle 
last year are to be again planted with pota- 
toes, in order that, should any of the insects 
have wintered in the places where they first 
appeared, they may not be forced to travel 
further afield in search of food and nourish- 
ment, but may, on the contrary, be captured 
on the spot as they emerge from the ground 
to feed— Pall Mall Gazette. 





I have truly nothing to boast of but weak- 
ness and infirmity, both of lat», much and 
evidently increased, yet how can I do less 
than cause the voice of the praise of my God, 
to be heard by faithfully testifying to that 
loving-kindness which is better than life; his 
work is honorable and glorious, his righteous- 
ness endureth for ever. Isat down in nothing- 
ness and weakness; the creature was laid in 
the dust, as one that owed unto his Lord far 
more than “five hundred pence” many times 
multiplied, and had nothing to pay with; 
self-convicted, and as one to whom all which 
had been spoken most fully applied.— Daniel 
Wheeler. 





The Physical Effort of Thought.—An in- 
teresting paper was read, at a recent meeting 
of the Royal Society, on “ Experimental Re- 
searches on the Temperature of the Head,” 
in which the writer, Dr. Lombard, showed 
that mental activity will at once raise the 
temperature of the head, and that merely to 
excite the attention has the same effect ina 
less degree. This is a curious result, as ap- 
pearing to show that anything of the nature 
of volition involves a waste of nerve-tissue, 
which is not involved in involuntary percep- 
tion and observation. There is no difference, 
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we believe, between the temperature of the, 


sleeping body and that of the waking body, 


or between that of the waking body and of| 
the head, so long as no act of effort is in-| 


volved. 


that which it reaches in amused and idle ob- 
servation, it would seem to show that there 


is a waste involved in volition which belongs | 


to no so-called “automatic” action of the 
mind. And that is itself a fact of no slight 
significance.—London Spectator. 
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A letter from a valued friend, written since 
our late Yearly Meeting, was numbered with 
the events of the past, spoke of his feeling 
peculiarly poor and stripped, and almost 
“bankrupt,” in a spiritual sense. And yet, 
we doubt not, that he fully participated in 


the religious exercise which was the clothing | 


of many minds on that occasion; and that, 
with his brethren, he was enabled at times 
to rejoice in the Lord, and to joy in the evi- 
dences of his goodness vouchsafed to those 
assembled. 

We believe it is a frequent experience of 
the Christian, that seasons of Divine favor 
when a sense of Heavenly regard is abun- 
dantly admiuistered, are often followed by a 
time of apparent desertion, in which we are 
made to feel our own helplessness and depen- 
dence on the mercy of God; and being thus 
humbled under a sense of our own weakness, 
we are prevented from trusting in any sup- 
posed power of our own, and are compelled 
to rely on the Lord alone. If such humiliat- 
ing dispensations were withheld, poor human 
natare would be liable to suppose that its 
progress in the way of salvation is greater 
than is really the case; and we might thus 
be in danger of being elated with our imagin- 
ed spiritual attainments, and so fall into that 
pride which the Scripture says, “ goeth befure 
destruction.” 

“Whom the Lord loveth, He chasteneth.” 
Let none then be unduly discouraged at these 
proving seasons; but steadily pre<s onward, 
remembering the strong faith and the impres- 
sive language of the Apostle Paul: “ For I 
am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shail be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus, our Lord.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—President Hayes and family, with 
some members of his Cabinet, spent four days in Phila- 
delphia and vicinity during the past week. They 
visited some of the principal manufacturing establish- 
ments with other places of interest, and made a short 
trip through the Lehigh coal regions. 

The Treasurer of the Sagamore and Border City Mills, 
in Fall River, Mass., has been arrested on the charge 
of embezzleing $200,000. It is thought the liabilities 
of the two mills will be about $1,500,000. The ruin of 
several of the Directors is acknowledged. 

Heavy storms of wind and rain have occurred during 
the past week in some of the Western States. At Mem- 
phis, Tenn., the rainfall was8 1-12 inches. Great damage 
was done throughout the region by the winds and floods. 
At different points in Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, much property was destroyed, with loss of life 
and serious injury. Near Rome, Georgia, a tornado 
passed over a section of country, tearing up trees, and 
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levelling everything in its path. The track of the 
storm was three.hundred yards wide. 

There was a remarkable earthquake at Glendene, in 
the Yellowstone region, on the 15th inst. ; three shocks 
occurred at intervals of half an hour, and the ground 


But if even the least intellectual ef- | opened for a distance of five hundred yards, emitting a 
fort raises the temperature of the head above | 


stifling smell of sulphur, and revealing a five foot coal 
vein. 

All the coal miners at Belleville, Ill., have strack for 
higher wages. It is believed that all the miners in St. 
Clair and adjoining counties, which furnish St. Louis 
with most of its coal, will join the strike. 

A party to observe the solar eclipse of 7th mo. 29th, 
is being formed at Princeton, N. J., under the direction 
of Professors Young and Brackett. It will be composed 
of ten or twelve persons who will occupy themselves 
principally with spectroscopic observations. The means 
will be furnished by the Trustees of the John C. Green 
estate, and other friends of the college, and the place of 
observation will probably be in the vicinity of Denver, 
Colorado. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has directed all the 
medical officers in the marine hospital service to use 
the metric system of weights and measures. 

The bill prohibiting the coinage of twenty cent pieces, 
has passed both Houses of Congress, and will be ap- 
proved by the President. 


request for the 5,000,000 of 4} per cent. bonds, which 
under the contract, they are authorized to receive in the 
Fifth mo., and the bonds will be issued as rapidly as 
practicable, making 15,000,000. 

The United States notes retired this month, owing to 
the issue of national bank notes, will be about #1,200,- 
000. The Secretary of the Treasury has ordered this 
dmount to be replaced by silver dollars, to be paid out 
in the current course of business. 

The largest demand for the four per cent. bonds ap- 
pears to be from Chicago. The sales of these bonds at 
the sub-treasury in that city last week, aggregated 
$330,000. 

Mortality in this city for the week ending at noon on 
the 27th, was 297 Of this number 27 were from con- 
sumption ; convulsions 17 ; diphtheria 6 ; typhoid fever 
10; scarlet fever 14; inflammation of the lungs 17. 

The imports during the Third mo. were $1,953,202. 
Of which nearly three-fourths arrived in American 
vessels. Nearly +1,000,000 came from England, and 
$663,000 from Cuba. 

Markets, &c.— American gold 100% ; U.S. sixes, 1881, 
1074; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 104}; do. 1867, 107}; do. 
1868, 1104 ; new 5’s, 105} ; new 4} per cents, 103}; new 
4 per cents, 1008. 

Cotton.—Prices remain about the same—300 bales 
middlings sold in lots at 10} a 11 ets. per pound. 

Petroleum continues dull—crude, 8} a 84 cts. in bar- 
rels, and standard white at 11 cts. for export, and 13 a 
14 cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour, &.—Superfine, $4.25 a $4.50; extra, $4.75 a 
$5.25; Penna. and Ohio family, $6 a $6.25; Kentucky 
and Minnesota patent, $7.50 a $8.50. Rye flour, $3.25 
a $3.50 per barrel. Buckwheat meal, $1.60 a $1.85 per 
100 pounds. Bran, $17 a $18 per ton. 

Grain.—There is more demand for wheat, and prices 
are higher. Southern amber, $1.35 a $1.36 per bushel. 
Kentucky white, $1.37 a $1.38; western red, $1.30 a 
$1.32. ox 60 a 70 cts. Corn, southern yellow, 52a 
534 cts.; western, 50 a 53 cts. per bushel. 
white, 35 cts., and fair to good, 32 a 33 cts. 

Beef cattle were dull this week, but prices rather 
firmer—2000 head sold at 6 a 6} cts. for extra Penna. 
and western steers; 5 a 5} cts. for fair to good do., and 
3 a 4} cts. per Ib. gross for common. Sheep sold for 4 
a 5 cts. for clipped, and 4 a 6} cts. per lb. for wooled 
sheep. Hogs, 5 a 6 cts. per lb. as to condition. 

Foreian.—The cable telegram from London on the 
27th, quoted U.S. bonds at 105% for the new 5’s, 108: 


Oats, choice 


for the 1867’s, 107} for the 10-40’s, and 104} for the 
new 4} per cts. The London Economist mentions the 
depressing effect of war rumors on the London market, 
but says, the opinion that peace will be maintained is 
still widely entertained. Securities of governments 
most involved in the Eastern difficulties, gradually sink. 
Russian exchange has depreciated about 4 per cent. 
during the week. 

Lord Derby, late Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
who resigned on account of the difference with his col- 
leagues in reference to the unnecessarily warlike and 
indignant attitude Great Britain was being placed in by 
Lord Beaconsfield’s policy, has delivered a speech in 
the House of Lords, in which he deprecates the policy 
of the Ministry, and claims that there was not only no 
necessity for taking the position they have, but there 
was no occasion for hasty action at all. He alluded to 
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the strong feeling of indignation which existed in each 
country against the other, and thinks that in a little 
time this would have disappeared. He does not believe 
that any English interests are endangered, and tells his 
countrymen, that a war to maintain British influence 
will be fighting for a shadow which they will not ob 
tain. It was hoped this view of the case might have 
prevailed, but the latest news is increasingly warlike, 
it is stated that a considerable proportion of the Firat 
Army Corps will be despatched to Malta the coming 
week ; there is great activity at Portsmouth in convert. 
ing merchant ships into armed cruisers. Two divisions 
of the Indian army were expected to leave Bombay on 
the 29th, and others preparing to follow soon as pos. 
sible. Germany and Italy have both taken steps to in. 
duce England to make a statement of her views before 
continuing military measures, bat it is not expected to 
meet with any favor with the English Ministers, 

The Russian army in Tarkey is reported suffering 
greatly from the prevalence of fevers. The Mussulman 
insurgents continue their depred ations, 

Continuous fighting is reported in Crete. 

The great labor strike among the cotton operatives 
in England continues, but the prospects of a peaceful 
settlement appear somewhat less remote. The opera- 
tives still press for an opportunity of submitting their 


jcase to arbitration, and have devised a plan for adjust 
The associates of the Syndicate have made a formal | 


ing the dispute ; but the masters have courteously but 
firmly declined, thus far, to submit their case before 


varbitrators. 


It is reported that 100,009 strangers have alread 
arrived in Paris to witness the opening of the Exhibi- 
The buildings are finished, but exhibitors are 
behindhand. 

Recent abundant rains in Morocco, have greatly di- 
minished the fears of famine in that country. 

Captain Benton, the celebrated African traveller, 
commanding the Khedival expedition to survey mines 
in the land of Midian, has returned to Alexandria, 
bringing twenty-five tons of specimen ore, comprisi 
gold, silver, copper, tin and lead. He goes to Engl 
to arrange for working the mines for the khedive. 

Competent judges estimate that the sugar crop of 
Cuba will, this year, fall short about 100,000 tons. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
An Examen of Parts relating to the Society of Friends, 
in a recent work by Robert Barclay, entitled “The 
Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Common- 
wealth,” by CHarLes Evans, M. D. 
For sale by Jacob Smedley, 304 Arch St., Philada, 


Price 25 cts. 


Just published, the 5th edition of “ An Expo 
of the Faith of the Religious Society of Friends, com- 
monly called Quakers, in the fundamental Doctrines of 
the Christian Keligion,” by Thomas Evans. Also 8 
second edition of “The Testimony of the Society of 
Friends on the Continent of America.” 

To be had at Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. 


MarRieD, at Horsham Meeting, on the 14th of 
Second mo., RicHarp C, SHOEMAKER to MARTHA T,, 
daughter of Jane R., and the late Jacob T. Lukens, 
both of Montgomery Co., Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D, 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





Diep, at her residence in West Chester, Penna., 4th 
mo. 10th, 1878, ExizaBeru, wife of {Joseph Scatter 


}|good, in the 42d year of her age, a daughter of the late 


David Cope, an esteemed member of West Chester 
Particular and Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

, 4th mo. 18th, 1878, at West Creek, Ocean Co, 
New Jersey, MARTHA, wife of Jonathan Cox, in the 
80th year of her age, a member of Little Eggharbor 
Monthly Meeting. Her quiet and peaceful close, her 
orderly and consistent life, and the calmness and chris- 
tian patience with which she bore much suffering dur 
ing the last few years of her life, have left an assurance 
with her friends that.she experienced the fulfilment of 
what the Psalmist David speaks of: “ Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil ; for thou art with me ; thy rod and thy staff, 
they comfort me.” 


- ‘WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER,» 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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